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Announcer: 


Tonight, Town Meeting comes 
to you from International House 
en Riverside Drive in New York, 
where the Seventh Annual Re- 
vnion of the International House 
Association is being held. Today, 
Taternational House Day is being 
« celebrated by 66 chapters in 61 
( cities and countries around the 
world, representing former mem- 
bers of the International Houses. 
) In this country, groups of JHA 
‘alumni are joining the New York 
Chapter in this celebration by 
| listening to this broadcast and 
! holding their own discussions. 

International House has served 
as educational, social, cultural, and 
i residential centers for students 
{ from other countries and from the 
|| United States. They keep alive the 
guiding principle and spirit of 
brotherhood expressed by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., donor of the three 
original International Houses lo- 
cated in Berkeley, Chicago, and 
|| New York. Town Meeting is proud 
« of tonight’s association with In- 
i! ternational House which serves 
( the trained youth of today—our 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Now to preside as moderator for 
tonight’s discussion, here is the 
noted New York attorney and in- 
ternational counsel, James F. Mur- 
tay, Jr. 


I 


Moderator Murray: 


Since the death of Josef Stalin, 
@ series of crucial tests have 
s strained the fabric of allied unity. 
The Korean armistice debates, the 
‘@lay in ratifying European’ De- 
fense Community, the rise of na- 
>nalism in Asia, and the struggle 
‘S readjust our over-all strategy 

“the face of apparent Soviet cold 
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is There a Place for Neutralism 
in the World Today? 


war reversals—all these develop- 
ments have left scars of friction, 
suspicion, and apprehension among 
the partners of the free world. 

Policy makers in Washington, 
however, are even more concerned 
with a menacing by-product of this 
chemistry of discord, which they 
have identified as an increased 
tendency toward neutralism in 
many nations or political move- 
ments in Europe, Asia, and the 
Near East. Of course there have 
always been the historically neu- 
tral countries such as Switzerland, 
Sweden, and more recently India. 
But symptoms of neutralism have 
emerged recently in areas where 
it was unknown before and where 
its continued growth might well 
undermine the foundation stones 
of NATO and other major com- 
mitments of the United States 
foreign policy. 

Denmark, Austria, Yugoslavia, 
and to a certain extent France, and 
perhaps even Great Britain, to- 
gether with other nations in Asia, 
have demonstrated an increasing 
tendency toward a neutrality con- 
cept as the strain of organized re- 
sistance to communism grows 
more burdensome with time. The 
allegation that U. S. leadership is 
too rigid, combined with the hope 
that the Soviets may change their 
policy, serves to create a favorable 
atmosphere for this new develop- 
ment. If the growth of neutralism 
should continue, what are the im- 
plications for the free world? What 
are the implications for the United 
States? Precisely what is neutral- 
ism? 

Can free society anywhere be 
aloof or impartial to the pro- 
found moral issues at stake in a 
generation which faces militant 


Soviet Communism dedicated to 
the destruction of the right of free 
choice itself? Is there a place for 
neutralism in the world today? To 
discuss this vital question tonight, 
Town Meeting of the Air presents 
two distinguished leaders of world 
opinion. 

First, Mr. Arthur S. Lall. Mr. 
Lall has been Consul General of 
India, with the rank of Minister 
since 1951. He was alternate dele- 
gate from India to the seventh 
and eighth sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions and has served on various 
committees. He studied at the 
Punjab and Oxford Universities 
and has been in the Indian Civil 
Service since 1933. For two years, 
Mr. Lall was commercial counselor 
in London, and he has attended 
many international conferences. 
In addition to his distinguished 
public career, Mr. Lall writes 
poetry, fiction, and book reviews 
in the English language. Mr. 
Arthur S. Lall. 


Mr. Lall: 


To exist at all, even the most 
neutralist person or country must 
have a positive aspect, a point of 
view. Pure neutralism is nihilism, 
non-existence. We must be care- 
ful not to find ourselves discus- 
sing the non-existent. Can we then 
clothe this question with some 
reality? Let us try. Do we, for 
example, mean isolationism when 
we speak of neutralism? If we do, 
then the answer must be that the 
world of today is certainly too 
small for any thoroughgoing iso- 
lationism. But here, too, our sense 
of balance must caution us. Just as 
there is a valid personal privacy 
and the privacy of the family, 
there may be privacies which are 
permissible to nations. 

It does not follow from the non- 
isolationist position that everyone 


must put his foot in the middle of 
every problem that exists in the 
world. All right, then, let us say 
that we must be balanced non- 
isolationists. But there may. be six 
ways of expressing one’s non-isola- 
tionism, and it is largely in as- 
sessing the actions of states and 
peoples within this area of choice 
that the term neutralism comes to 
be used, often as an epithet, even 
an indictment. 

Let us take two hypothetical 
countries, formulating policies in 
this area of choice. Country X 
says, ‘“We know what is right; we 
must build the strength to de- 
fend and promote the right. As to 
non-violence, that is not appli- 
cable. We will discuss it after we 
have solved this problem.” Country 
Y says, “If only we could get peo- 
ple to talk this over, something 
which is right for the world might 
emerge. Let us then develop a non- 
violent approach to this problem, 
putting armament in the back- 
ground.” 

Now to country X, country Y is 
a neutralist, because it rejects X’s 
particular approach to the prob- 
lem. Equally, to country Y, coun- 
try X might appear neutralist, be- 
cause it is neutral to a non-violent 
way of solving problems, but ob- 
jectively, of course, neither country 
is neutralist. Both are perhaps too 
fixed in their points of view. From 
any too fixed point of view, the 
rest of the world appears to be 
submerged in varying depths of 
neutralism. 

To conclude, there are prob 
lems in the solution of which al! 
countries must join, but no coun 
try that offers its contribution t 
these solutions is neutralist. If 
however, a country refuses to tak 
into account the points of view o: 
others, it tends to raise the boger 
of neutralism. For this bogey ther 
is no place in the world today. 


. Mr. Murray: 


Thank you very much, Mr. 
Arthur S. Lall. Now Town Meet- 
ing is proud to present its second 
guest of this evening, Mr. W. 
Averell Harriman, who for more 
than 20 years has been an out- 
standing public servant for this 
country in domestic and foreign 
affairs. During the war, he was 
United States Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. Subsequently, he 
setved as Secretary of Commerce 
and later he served as Director of 
the Mutual Security Agency. He 
is a graduate of Yale University 
and has had an active career in 
business, in addition to his gov- 
ernment service. Mr. W. Averell 
Harriman. 


Mr. Harriman: 

I am assuming that we are dis- 
cussing tonight neutralism in rela- 
tion to the great conflict in the 
world today. This conflict is be- 
tween freedom, respect for human 
dignity, free institutions on the 
one hand; and communist interna- 
tional totalitarianism, the design 
for world. domination, and so 
forth on the other hand. This is a 
moral issue, and in a moral issue 
of so clear a character, it is im- 
possible for nations, like indi- 
viduals, to avoid taking a stand. 
Yo maintain that one can remain 
neutral in this conflict is to deny 
that the issue between slavery and 
freedom has a moral basis. 

Present day neutralism is an at- 
tempt to avoid, I believe, this 
fundamental issue, yet I do not 
think that we should confuse the 
question of method, by which each 
nation decides to act, with the 
-ajuestion of whether that nation 
has taken its stand on the moral 
“gssue. Certain nations have elected 
Ss associate themselves together 


“jor the purpose of protecting their 


common freedom, and this I be- 
lieve is the right way to deal with 
the threat. On the other hand cer- 
tain nations, whose sincerity can- 
not be challenged, have elected to 
stand alone in defense of their 
freedom and independence. 


On the moral issue, for example, 
Switzerland, with its time-honored 
tradition of democracy and its 
citizens’ army, is not neutral, even 
though it has not joined the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. By 
the same token, a nation may have 
decided to send medical units 
rather than troops to Korea. I 
maintain that there is no place in 
the world today for neutralism in 
the manner in which I define it. 

However, because of our belief 
in the nature of freedom, we must 
recognize the right of each nation 
to determine the manner in which 
it safeguards itself, whether or 
not we may approve of that 
method. I am convinced for my- 
self that the closer the association 
among the free nations and the 
higher degree of unity of purpose 
the greater will be the strength of 
all in the struggle to preserve 
freedom and independence. 


Mr. Murray: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Harriman. But gentle- 
men, at the outset, I think it would 
be most constructive if you could 
give us your comment, or perhaps 
even achieve agreement on the defi- 
nition of neutralism. Neutralism 
is not neutrality in the strict sense. 
What is neutralism? Would you 
care to suggest a definition? 


Mr. Harriman: Well, from my 
standpoint it is a new word. You 
don’t find a definition of it in the 
dictionary. It is the idea that people 
can stand apart, individuals or pos- 
sibly nations, can stand apart from 
this conflict and somehow think 
that it can go over their heads or 
around them and that they will be 


@sewr-- 


able to avoid participating in this 
basic human struggle. 


Mr. Murrey: Mr. Lall, would 
you care to say anything? 


Mr. Harriman: May I simply say 
that that has nothing to do with 
the nation—the technical term, a 
neutral in an armed conflict. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Lall. 


Mr. Lall: Well, I think that is a 
definition, but I think quite frankly 
that neutralism has become a by- 
word. I think that when one coun- 
try doesn’t approve of what an- 
other country is doing, the con- 
tribution it seeks to make to in- 
ternational problems, the first 
country tends to call the latter a 
neutralist country. Well, it is noth- 
ing of the kind. Neutralism, then, 
is merely the blindness of the ac- 
cusing country, I think. (Applause) 


Mr. Murray: Would you con- 
cur with that, Mr. Harriman? 


Mr. Harriman: As I said before, 
and I will repeat again, no nation 
or individual has a right to de- 
termine the actions or the partic- 
ular steps that any country takes. 
But I do believe it is necessary for 
every country and every individ- 
ual to stand up and be counted as 
to what side it takes in this great 
moral issue which is confronting 
people of the world. 


Mr. Lall: Yes, of course that is 
so; but isn’t this the position? 
Neutrality is a concept relating to 
countries in a condition of war— 
non-belligerents or neutral coun- 
tries. Now what is the meaning of 
neutralism? Surely it is an at- 
tempt to attach a particular sym- 
bol to countries even in the cold 
war. Now that seems to me to be 
an attempt on the part of possible 
belligerents to apportion out the 
world, and to accuse those who 
refuse to be possible belligerents 
in a possible struggle. 


Now the reason why those coun- 
tries refuse to be possible bel- 
ligerents is not because they are 
not concerned with the issues 
which are leading to conflict. On 
the other hand, some countries, 
certainly, which are seeking to 
keep out of the possibility of con- 
flict are doing so because they 
wish to get at the root of con- 
flict, and to try to cut the root of 
conflict—to try to abolish the 
causes which are leading to a state 
of conflict. Now, it seems to me 
that those countries have every 
right to that point of view, and 
that this whole idea of calling 
them neutralists is a mistake. 


Mr. Harriman: I think that there 
are certain neutralist individuals. 
I don’t recognize any country, in 
my definition, as being a neutralist 
nation, because when it came to 
the critical test in the latter days 
of June 1950, every single mem- 
ber of the United Nations at least 
took its stand. I think there were 
55 nations, all of which we call 
the free nations, that condemned 
the act of aggression and stood up 
and were counted. It was only the 
Soviet Union, the satellites—well 
Communist China didn’t vote of 
course—but only the Soviet Union 
and its satellites that voted against. 


Mr. Murray: Well, gentlemen, 
do you feel that the concept of 
neutralism, a new term which has 
come into existence, can be ac 
quainted to the idea of a third 
force? 


Mr. Harriman: I don’t believe 
there can be a third force, because 
I think the issue is so clear cut. 
I do not, in any way, wish to give 
any indication that I am this eve- 
ning criticizing the attempt which 
India has made to find solutions 
to situations. Some people have 
called that the act of a neutral. I 
think India has taken her stand in 


‘connection with aggression in 
| Korea, but they attempted to find 
/ a way to end the conflict there, 
. and they were most useful. 

Now, you take a country like 
‘ Sweden that does not belong to 
the North Atlantic Treaty; it has 
taken a clear cut stand; it gives 
political asylum to escapees; and 
has stood up vigorously against 
aggression and the oppressive con- 
cepts of the Kremlin. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Lall, what is 
your feeling on the third force be- 
ing identical with neutralism? 


Mr. Lall: Let me first take the 
idea of the third force itself. I 
agree with Mr. Harriman that a 
third force is probably a com- 
pletely impractical one. I don’t 
think that there can be a third 
force in terms of military strength, 
etc., and certainly India has never 
attempted to set up a third force. 
All that India does is to try and 
undermine the causes of conflict 
themselves, without becoming a 
third force. Of course if the causes 
of conflict can be undermined, 
without there being a third force, 
the other two forces will disap- 
pear. 

Mr. Harriman: I think the phrase, 
third force, started with certain 
minority groups in Europe, who 
felt that they could somehow or 
other avoid becoming involved in 
issues. They fell into it because 
they were part of the communist 
propaganda, or because they 
thought that somehow or other 
Europe could avoid joining the 
issue, and felt that the issue was 
between communist imperialism on 
he one hand and Wall Street im- 
“perialism on the other. 

z 1 never recognized any validity 
in that concept, and from the 
“Aections in the different European 
“sountries it has been voted down 
ime and time again, and will'I 


believe continue to be voted down. 
There is less of it in Europe to- 
day than some years ago. 


Mr. Murray: In your opening 
statement, Mr. Harriman, you made 
the declaration that in your opin- 
ion present day neutralism is an 
attempt to avoid the fundamental 
issue which you had previously de- 
fined as the issue between slavery 
and freedom on a moral basis. 
Now a great many Americans are 
of the opinion that the so-called 
neutralists, particularly in Europe, 
are really espousing a policy of 
retreat from further commitment 
to the allied endeavors to stem 
communist aggression. Do you 
think that this thought is accurate, 
or is it reconcilable with the defi- 
nition of neutralism? 


Mr. Harriman: Well, I think 
what you say is true. The word 
neutralist, I think, first started in 
France. It was a group of intel- 
lectuals who, I thought, went to 
it as an escape from facing real- 
ities of the world. There are all 
sorts —the Bevanists in England 
have a somewhat different point 
of view. It is all an attempt to 
escape the realities of the situa- 
tion, or to gain political advan- 
tage in their own particular coun- 
tries. 


Mr. Murray: How can we ovet- 
come, gentlemen, the concept also 
prevalent in the United States that 
any nation remaining aloof in the 
cold war, whether it falls under 
the definition of neutralist or not, 
is actually equivocating on a plain 
issue, which to the average Amer- 
ican appears as an issue of right 
and wrong? 


Mr. Harriman: Well, as I said, 
every one of the members of the 
United Nations stood up and was 
counted at the time of Korea, so 
fortunately the governments now 
of the members of the United Na- 


tions are still in the hands of the 
people who love freedom and who 
are ready to join together and 
take their stand. The expression of 
their position may take different 
forms, and I very much want to 
disassociate myself with the at- 
titude which exists unhappily in 
this country of attempting to dic- 
tate what other nations do and 
what other peoples do. It is caus- 
ing a great deal of concern around 
the world, and is not helping our 
interests in the world, and is mak- 
ing some people wonder whether 
we aren’t as dictatorial as the 
Kremlin. (Applause) 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Lall, would you 
care to comment on that? 


Mr. Lall: Well, I agree with Mr. 
Harriman largely. I think he has 
said things which we would all 
like to see happening in the 
world. The real point I think is, 
what else would we like to see 
happening in the world? I don't 
see why it should be construed by 
this country or by any other coun- 
try that other countries which re- 
fuse to come into line, either this 
side or the other side, are equivo- 
cating. I don’t think that is so 
at all. I think that other countries 
are deeply concerned about the 
situation which exists and what 
they try to do is to express their 
concern by ways of reducing ten- 
sions. 

Now it seems to me that what is 
happening today is that both sides, 
as it were, are building massive 
walls or if you like, in a street, it 
is like two sides of the street 
using double padlocks on all their 
doors, hoping that way to keep 
each side from robbing the other. 
Now surely that is not the way to 
prevent robbery fundamentally. 
Fundamentally, you must get a 
certain spirit in that street—a 
peaceful spirit, a peaceful ap- 


proach. You must get universal- 
ism; you must get a common 
ground. When you have that, you 
can use your padlocks, but you 
don’t have to depend only on your 
padlocks. Now it seems to me that 
what has been lost sight of in this 
business today is the need to find 
common ground. 


Mr. Murray: Gentlemen, as you 
know, each week Town Meeting 
presents a complete 20-volume set 
of the American People’s Encyclo- 
pedia to the listener submitting the 
most timely and provocative ques- 
tion pertinent to the topic under 
discussion. Tonight’s question 
comes from Mr. Thomas Donovan 
of Winona, Minnesota. Mr. Dono- 
van’s question is “Considering the 
position of a neutral nation, if a 
conflict arose between the East and 
West, would this neutral nation 
have any guarantee of freedom 
from invasion, use, or the like 
during the existing crisis?” Mr. 
Harriman, perhaps you should like 
to answer first. 


Mr. Harriman: The answer is 
none, because the Kremlin doesn’t 
respect any treaties, and no na 
tion can expect to be inviolate. 


Mr. Lall: Well, I think that is 
quite right. After all, history 
teaches us that also, doesn’t it: 
After all, Belgium was a neutra 
nation in the First World War, bu 
her rights as a neutral were no 
respected by Germany, and ther 
is no reason to suppose that it 
another world conflict the right 
of neutrals would be respected b 
belligerents. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Harriman, dic 
you wish to make another com 
ment? 


Mr. Harriman: I just want to sa 
one thing. In regard to a commen 
I made a moment ago about th 
dictatorial attitudes that have de 
veloped here, I am utterly cor 


-vinced that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people want 
to be friendly with other nations, 
and I was only referring to state- 
ments being made by certain people 
which ate misunderstood abroad as 

being the American attitude. 

Mr. Murray: Thank you, Mr. 
Harriman. Gentlemen, now we 
| come to the most enjoyable por- 


tion of Town Meeting of the Air, 
wherein the audience participation 
begins. We have a great many ques- 
tions tonight, judging from the 
number of hands raised, and we 
shall begin at once by asking the 
gentlemen and ladies to indicate 
for whom they have a question. 
Beginning with the gentleman on 
my left, if you please. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Questioner: I have a question for 
| Mr. Lall. Do you think that the 
{| guarantee of neutrality by the big 
| powers, including Russia, is a pre- 
| requisite for an effective neutralism 
| for small countries? 


Mr. Lall: No, I don’t think so at 
‘all. I don’t think we are discussing 
(that kind of neutrality. I think 
‘what we are discussing is a situa- 
(tion before war, not during war. 
_At least that is what I have been 
| trying to discuss, and I don’t think 
‘that has anything to do with 
| guarantees given by one possible 
belligerent or. another. 

I think that what they have got 
‘to do in neutral countries at this 
‘stage, countries, that is to say, 
'which refuse to line themselves up 
in an armed sense, what they have 
got to do is to destroy the basis 
of conflict, taking ail the conse- 
quences that might follow. They 
might be attacked. All right, it 
doesn’t matter. They have taken up 
that particular line and they must 
stick to it. 

Mr. Murray: May I ask if you 
ave satisfied with the answer to 
@at question? 

-zQuestioner: Thank you very 
tuch. 
«Mr. Murray: The next questioner 
om my left. 
Questioner: Mr. Harriman, in 


2, 


s 
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your remarks you stated at least 
twice that one nation should not 
attempt to interfere with the poli- 
cies within another nation, and yet 
isn’t it true that the United States 
has attempted again and again, and 
is still attempting, to prevent 
neutralism with its financial aid? 
Can the recipients of that aid dare 
be neutral ? 

Mr. Harriman: As long as I was 
associated with the Government of 
the United States, the policy of 
that Administration was not to use 
economic aid to influence political 
policies. And I think that policy 
should continue. We are not giving 
military aid or economic aid in 
order to influence policies; we are 
giving it because we believe it is 
useful to the common interests for 
us to help that nation strengthen 
its defenses in the common cause 
or to help them economically, so 
they can become a healthy eco- 
nomic member of the free world. 

And I believe that any attempt 
on the part of any country to 
openly influence the political atti- 
tudes of another country is doomed 
to failure. Now that does not mean 
that I personally, or the Adminis- 
tration before, did not attempt to 
argue, did not attempt to persuade, 
but it was done in a friendly way 
and was not done publicly. 


Questioner: I have a question 


for Mr. Lall. Mr. Lall, what might 
result if the United States and other 
free nations joined India in trying 
to peacefully undermine the causes 
of conflict and failed? 


Mr. Lall: Well, that would be a 
very sad failure, undoubtedly. But 
for one thing, I don’t see that we 
should assume at this point that 
these countries would fail. Do you 
think that enough effort has been 
made to undermine the causes of 
conflict? Don’t you think there is a 
great deal of positive ground which 
must be covered? How can we as- 
sume at this point that those efforts 
will fail? If they fail, then I think 
that we will be on much clearer 
ground, but I don’t think you can 
envisage that ground at this stage. 

Questioner: My fear is that we 
won't be on any ground at all if 
they fail. 

Mr. Lall; Well, all right, we 
will be in the air, but in any case 
we will be able to see the situa- 
tion, 

Mr. 
please. 


Murray: Next questioner, 


Questioner: Mr. Harriman, con- 
sidering that the position of the 
United States in the armament race 
is irrevocable and that we still 
want to avoid world destruction 
by a third world war, isn’t our only 
hope for peace in the mediation by 
neutral nations ? 


Mr. Harriman; Well, you are 
saying that we are engaged in an 
arms race, I don’t recognize that. 
We have been attempting to build 
up defenses in our own country and 
assist other countries, who wish to, 
to build up theirs. It is a defensive 
force and it is an attempt to pre- 
vent war by making it unprofitable 
to attack. I believe that that is the 
surest way to prevent aggression. 
Now as long as the Kremlin holds 
to its present views, that there is 
an inevitability of conflict, and 
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sticks to its views that it is destined 
to rule the world, that conflict will 
exist. At the same time, we must 
always be ready to negotiate, be 
ready to accept the fact that there 
may be a change of heart, or that 
they may have to change heart be- 
cause of internal pressures. And 
that is the way I think the conflict 
is going to end. 

I am of course utterly convinced 
that the free countries are going 
to win the cold war. I do not be- 
lieve that it is going to come 
through the intermediary of in. 
dividual countries, but I think i 
will come through the basic 
strength, political and economic as 
well as military strength, of the 
free nations. Then you will finc 
that the dictatorship of the Kremlit 
will become weaker and weaker 
We are already seeing certain weak 
nesses develop. 


Questioner: Well, is there a way 
back from our armament race 
though? 


Mr. Harriman: Certainly. We ar 
ready everyday to negotiate dis 
armament, but we have to hav 
guarantees, not verbal pledges, t 
be sure that it is carried out, be 
cause otherwise we will be facin; 
disaster. I am not afraid as long a 
our country sticks to its principle: 
which I believe it will; we wil 
never get into a preventive wat 
which is what might lead t 
disaster. 


Questioner: My question is di 
rected to Mr. Lall. Do you thin 
that India’s adverse experience wit 
the communists as Korean mediato 
makes any difference to your cor 
cept of neutralism? 


Mr. Lall; 1 don’t know what yo 
mean by adverse experiences. W 
have had adverse experiences wit 
lots of people. For example, v 
had a very adverse experience wit 
the British. (Laughter.) 


Questioner: Were you neutral 
‘with the British? 


Mr. Harriman: You also had a 
2@ood experience in latter years. 


Mr. Lall: Now, with the British, 
»we had a situation which was an 
international situation in which 
seonflict could have taken place. 
‘Ye chose to approach this issue 
ii a non-violent way. Now let me 
(assure you that many people all 
,over the world and in India said, 
‘This is nonsense; this won’t work. 
)You can’t stop the greatest empire 
\that man has ever built by non- 
‘violence.’ But still that is what 
|happened. Now my point is this: 
'That the fact that another person 
|behaves in an irritating or immoral 
jor tantalizing way is no reason for 
ideparting from your highest moral 
\principles governing action. (Ap- 
\plause.) 

Questioner: My question is to 
(Mr. Harriman. Has any country 
jwhich has acted as a neutral aided 
lin easing the tensions between the 
(USSR and the United States in the 
ipast, and can it do so in the near 
future ? 


Mr. Harriman: JI don’t believe 
that it has relieved tensions. I 
think that India in connection with 
Korea served a useful purpose in 
attempting to find a way out in 
order to give the communist forces 
a chance to come to a truce, which 
they were obviously ready to come 
to, but they wanted some sort of 
save of face. But basically there is 
a conflict which can only be settled 
by one side or the other giving 
is And I don’t believe the free 
ecnntries will. 


-Questioner: Do you feel that 
india has in some way lightened 
ie tension between the forces in 
North Korea and the forces in 
s6ath Korea during the truce? 


_ Mr. Harriman: 1 haven’t seen any 
“dence of it. They were useful 
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in afriving at a formula which 
could be agreed to and accepted, 
but tensions still exist, if you read 
the newspapers and listen to the 
radio. You also see the difficulties 
which the Indians are having in 
dealing with those tensions that 
exist there. 


Questioner; 1 would like to ask 
Mr. Lall, how can India be neutral 
and at the same time be an active 
member of the United Nations, 
which does not accept neutralism? 


Mr. Lall: J never said India was 
neutral, and I don’t believe that 
India at all is neutralist. I mean I 
don’t want to use the word neutral, 
because after all there is no war 
on, and it is only when there is 
a war that the question of being a 
neutral in the technical sense arises. 
But if your question is, how can 
India be a neutralist, well India is 
not a neutralist. If India were a 
neutralist, she would have said 
about the Korean War, “Plague 
on both your houses, we are not 
concerned with this.” On the other 
hand, what did India do? She 
strove to the utmost to bring the 
two parties together and to arrive 
at a common ground on the basis 
of which the killing in Korea could 
stop. Now surely that is not 
neutralism. 

Questioner: So you believe that 
it is a universal misconception that 
India is neutral? 

Mr. Lall: Certainly, it is. I think 
neutralism itself is a phrase coined 
in certain chancelleries of the 
world, and which is largely in- 
applicable. 

Questioner: Thank you. 


Questioner: My question is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Harriman. Shouldn’t 
we by patience, conciliation, non- 
alignment, avoid war in the hope 
that communism will transform into 
non-malignancy rather than irrev- 
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ocably move toward atomic an- 
nihilation? 


Mr. Harriman: 1 can’t predict 
what is going to develop within 
the Soviet Union. We have seen 
the development of this aggressive 
attitude on the part of the Kremlin 
and we have so far seen no in- 
dication that it is changing. And 
therefore we must wait until—we 
must take our stand and protect 
ourselves, be always ready to 
negotiate a cold co-existence in the 
hope that the time will come when 
they are ready to do it. 

My own judgment is that that 
will come when the free countries 
become stronger in the manner in 
which I have described, and when 
the Kremlin has increasing diffi- 
culties in keeping its people under 
subjection and also the peoples of 
its satellites. But I don’t think it 
will come voluntarily, because I 
think the creed is pretty well in- 
spired within the men at the Krem- 
lin as they now exist today. There 
may be a new generation that may 
have a different point of view but 
not the men of the Kremlin today, 
as I know them. 


Questioner; Don’t you think it 
is according to our view that they 
are aggressors? Maybe they are also 
thinking in the same terms, that 
we are aggressors. 


Mr. Harriman: No, that is com- 
munist propaganda, because in 
September 1945, while I was in 
Moscow, they began stating that 
the United States was an aggressor 
nation, was threatening the Soviet 
Union militarily, just at the moment 
when we were demobilizing faster 
than any nation has ever demobi- 
lized in the world. That is com- 
munist propaganda; the thought 
that comes into peoples’ minds 
comes from communist propaganda, 
in my judgment. 


Questioner: I have a question for 
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Mr. Lall. Didn’t the dismissal of 
Kashmir Sheik Abdullah for being 
too neutral or independent indicate 
that the principle holds little at- 
tractiveness when contrary to Indian 
national interest? 


Mr. Lall: Well, Sheik Abdullah 
was dismissed by the Government 
of Kashmir. He was dismissed be- 
cause he had lost the support of 
the Kashmir National Conference: 
as has been very clearly demon- 
strated in the last few weeks when 
4,000 members of the Conference 
met and unanimously cast a vote 
of confidence in Bakshi Ghular 
Mohammed. Those are the facts. 
I don’t see how what you stated is 
really relevant to those facts. 


Questioner: Mr. Harriman, isn’ 
it a fact that the logic of armaments 
can only lead to an armed conflia 
which will blow up the world: 
Would you not appreciate tha 
nation which in the present situa 
tion makes peaceful efforts to bring 
about a change for the better by 
negotiation and cease to call it ¢ 
neutralist country in the negative 
sense? 


Mr. Harriman: In the first place 
I do not accept the fact that th 
development of defensive militar 
establishments on the part of th 
free countries necessarily will lea 
to war. In my judgment, it is th 
only hope at the present time o 
preventing aggression. As I sai 
before, I think that India is sin 
cere and is attempting to play | 
part of finding ways, a formula, t 
reach temporary agreements o 
specific questions. And in that 
have never, this evening, calle 
India a neutral, because India too 
her stand in June of 1950 with th 
other members of the Unite 
Nations in declaring the Nort 
Korean attack an act of aggressiot 


Questioner: Why are the Unite 
States people and Governmer 


avoiding the possibility of nego- 
kiating a peaceful solution of the 
problem with the Soviet Bloc? 


Mr. Harriman: Well, they are 
not. The United States Government, 
together with France and Britain, 
has been making offer after offer 
te hold conferences in regard to 
settling questions in Europe, and 
the United States Government has 
indicated a readiness to deal with 
whe political questions that come 
out of the Korean conflict. The 
[United States has consistently 
shown itself ready to negotiate 
every time the opportunity arises. 


Questioner: My question is for 
(Mr. Lall. What value is a non- 
violent approach to what is right, 
;when the two powers asserting op- 
posing views of right have reached 
la stage where the conference table 
lhas become no more than a sound- 
ting board for propaganda? 


Mr. Lall: I am not quite sure 
that I follow the question, but if 
ithe question is that we have reached 
la stage where conferences cannot 
ibe held, then I must beg to dis- 
agree. I don’t think that that has 
been shown at all, at any point. 


Mr. Murray: Perhaps we have 
'time for one more question. We 
have 30 seconds. 


Questioner: Mr. Harriman, if 
there is no place for neutralism in 
the world of today, what would 
you call the US position in the 
United Nations on colonial ques- 
tions, especially in North African 
affairs? Don’t you think a moral 
question is involved in this? (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Harriman: The United States 
has taken consistently, President 
Roosevelt did and President Tru- 
man did, a position on colonialism. 
We have taken a position over 
many years with the Philippines 
and developed freedom for the 
Philippines. We cannot go in and 
settle every single question that 
comes up, and we are encouraging 
discussions between all countries in 
order to find a solution to those 
questions, and progress is being 
made month by month and year by 
year. Our influence in the United 
States is all in the direction of 
ending colonialism. 


Mr. Murray: I am terribly sorry 
to interrupt, but our time has ex- 
pired. Thank you, Mr. Harriman 
and Mr. Lall. Our thanks also to 
the officials of International House, 
especially Miss Agnes Nohrnberg, 
John S. Mott, Herrick B. Young, 
and Mrs. Barbara Katzenstein for 
their fine co-operation. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


NEUTRALISM—A DEFINITION 


ie Does the term ‘“‘neutralism” describe a general state of mind prevalent 


in certain areas of the world? 
policy of certain nations? 


A, 


2 Does ‘“‘neutralism’’ 


Or, is it descriptive of the foreign 


reflect or describe the condition of governments 


, which refrain from direct or indirect participation in conflicts between 


; other powers? 


BR AR 


To what extent does it reflect or describe a condition of immunity 
from invasion or use by belligerents ? 

Is “neutralism”’ an expression of the fear of being the front for a 
policy settled elsewhere? If so, does it necessarily prevent such a 
situation ? 

Evaluate the theory that the 2-power system characterizing 1945 is 
breaking up, giving way to a system of many powers. 

Is the desire for a “third force” in the world realizable? What should 
be the component parts of such a grouping? To be a “force” will 
it have to have considerable military strength? Or, is moral force 
enough ? 


NEUTRALISM IN ASIA 


il 


The Asian Socialist Conference in January, 1953, passed a resolution 
“to defend democracy against all threats, internal as well as external.” 
Is this resolution indicative of the mood of Asia? 


In June, 1953, Prime Minister Nehru said in a speech, “I should like 
the countries of Asia to make it clear to those warring factions, to 
those great countries, which are so much exercised by passions against 
each other, that they will not enter the arena of war.” Does this 
reflect the general Asian attitude? 


In a recent report on his world tour, Goy. Stevenson said that some 
proud new Asian nations might “prefer suicide to even a suspicion- 
of Western domination.” Is this correct? 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt stated recently that throughout the Far East 
millions are unaware of the difference between theoretical Marxism 
and Communism as it has developed in Soviet Russia today. Do you 
agree? 


What are the fundamental reasons for India’s neutralism today? 


a. Is it essentially an expression of anti-Western sentiment? To 
what extent is it a result of India’s preoccupation with colonialism 
as the paramount issue in Asia? 

b. Is it the result of the acceptance of Marxist philosophy by its 
leaders ? 

c. Is the fundamental concept governing India’s policy the conviction 


that her destined role is that of peacemaker? If so, is this a 
realistic attitude? 


d. Is India attempting to steer a middle course because of the frighten- 
ing bulk of her more aggressive neighbors, China and Russia? 


e. Does the state of India’s armed forces and her economic vulner- 
ability keep India from adopting a more aggressive policy? | 


f. Would a general war mean a victory for communism within India| 
regardless of with which side she aligned herself? 
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g. Wouuld the Indian tradition of non-violence and passive resistance 
be as successful against the Soviet Union as it was against Great 
Britain? 


THE KOREAN WAR AND NEUTRALISM 


dl. 


How has the Korean War influenced attitudes toward neutralism in 
Europe and Asia? 


a. Did the Korean War force many to choose sides against their will? 
Did it make the neutral position untenable? 


b. Has India’s experience on the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission in Korea affected its attitude toward its neutralism? 


c. Can Poland and Czechoslovakia be considered neutrals of the 
same order as India, Sweden and Switzerland? 


How has the U.S. position on the participation of neutrals in the 
political conference on Korea affected the gowth of neutralism? 
Was this a justifiable stand? 


INEUTRALISM IN EUROPE 


it, 


Vi 


z 


e 
a 


In a recent article in TIME a British Labour M.P. said that his 
neutralism, “is not neutralism of cowards, but an assertion of the 
right of free men to reject doctrinnaire absolutism, to judge issues on 
their merits, and to put forward constructive alternatives.” Do you 
agree? 

In an answering article, another Briton described neutralism as a 
“mixture of wishful thinking, impatience with American diplomatic 
gaucherie and envy of America’s present wealth and power, and 
sheer inertia following four decades of tumultuous upheaval.” Do 
you agree? 


To what extent is European neutralism a response to a fear of a 
resurgent Germany? Is this fear justified ? 


Does European neutralism reflect a basic distrust of the effectiveness 
of the NATO agreement? Is this distrust justified? 


To what extent are Europe’s economic distress and unwillingness and 
inability to bear the burden of rearmament contributing to the growth 
of neutralism? 


~ How does the neutrality of Switzerland and Sweden compare with 


the neutralism which seems to pervade the rest of Western Europe? 


a. Have they been successful neutrals in that their neutrality has 
been respected and apparently desired by the warring powers 
during more than a century of international strife? 


' +b. To what extent has their successful neutrality been due to the 


maintenance of a high level of military preparedness? 
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te sa Mm = 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY AND NEUTRALISM 


1% 


Has the U. S. taken the position that any nation remaining aloo 
in the cold war is equivocating on a plain issue of right vers 
wrong? 


Should the U. S. concentrate on helping other nations maintain thei 
strength and their ability to support a policy of neutrality? 


Is the U. S. tending to confine its commitments to those countries 
that can provide the best and biggest military divisions? Should we 
resume a policy of large-scale economic aid? 


Has U. S. policy fully appreciated the tremendous force of nationalisn 
in Asia? 


Must the U. S. reexamine its European policy, in which Germany 
seems to be so important? 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 
(Continued from page 2) 


selected for the Indian Civil Service in 1933, serving first in the Punjab 
and later in the Government of India at New Dehli, his assignments having 
included Director-General of Shipping and Joint Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 


Mr. Lall has represented India in numerous trade and economic negotia- 
tions with France, United Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and other nations. He seryed as Commercial Counselor for India in London 
from 1947 to 1949. Now Consul General of India in New York, Mr. Lall 
has held the position with the rank of Minister since 1951. 


As alternate delegate for India to the United Nations, he attended the 
Seventh Session of the General Assembly as well as the Fifteenth Session 
of the Economic and Social Council. This year he is India’s representative 
on the Transport and Communications Commission, the U.N. Fiscal Com- 
missions and Committee on Contributions. 


As his major “‘outside’’ interest, Mr. Lall writes poetry, short stories and 
book reviews. 


